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Memorabilia. 
HE identity of Shakespeare is a topic of 
which people seem never to weary. In 
Harper’s Magazine for September it is taken 
up by Mr. Oscar James Campbell, who pur- 
ports to tell us of ‘Shakespeare Himself ’ 
“Why it Was He Who Wrote the Plays.”’ 
Mr. Campbell emphasizes the new view of 
Shakespeare’s birth and surroundings which 
has arisen from closer study of life at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon in the sixteenth century. It 
remains, as he suggests, strange that anti- 
Stratfordians either do not make themselves 
acquainted with the facts recently discovered, 
or, knowing them, give them no place in their 
arguments concerning the authorship of the 
plays. Perhaps the two main points made 
by Mr. Campbell — by no means novel, yet 
often made with all too little effect on oppo- 
nents — are the excellence, for its day, of 
the education given at the Stratford grammar 
school, and the independence of actual experi- 
ence which is one of the prerogatives of 
genius, The man who could write ‘ Hamlet’ 
or ‘ King Lear ’ had no need to be born a king 
ora noble, no need either of tragedy suffered 
in person to give him the insight and the 
force which speak to us from those plays. We 
would ourselves go further and conjecture that 
to have been himself a courtier, or a political 
hero, would more likely than not have inhi- 
bited any poetical faculty. As has been re- 
marked before, Shakespeare’s acquaintance 
with various occupations—notably with sea- 
faring—is that of one whose imagination has 
assimilated other people’s accounts of experi- 
ence, not that of direct practical knowledge 
of the occupation itself. For the length re- 
quired in the ‘ The Tempest,’ sufficient infor- 
mation, it is suggested, might easily be 
acquired by the copious and vivid Elizabethan 













ing sound disapproval of the literary critics 








tonversation that formed so much of the life | 
of the period. After a sentence or two express- | 


who seem to regard it as the main function 
of criticism to ferret out the private life of 
an author from his work, Mr. Campbell goes 
on to say that ‘‘ As a matter of fact the Eliza- 
bethan audience had no more interest in the 
author of a drama than we have in the men 
who write our movie scenarios.’’ This, we 
think, is something of an over-statement. 


HOSE who are interested in criminology 
may like to recall a celebrated trial for 
murder, which took place a hundred years ago 
at Tulle in France. The accused was a young 
wife, Marie Laffarge, who had been married 
through the agency of a marriage-broker to 
a man on the look-out for money. Madame 
Laffarge was in love with another man, and 
was charged with having given her husband 
arsenic in his food. The Annual Register 
sets out the trial at some length. It attracted 
much attention, partly by reason of the con- 
flicting evidence, partly from Madame Laf- 
farge’s connection with the higher ranks of 
society—strange as this will appear in the 
case of a lady whose marriage was brought 
about by a broker. She was a granddaughter 
of Madame de Genlis, the gouvernante of 


Louis Philippe. 
WE have received from Sydney in pamphlet 
form the lecture delivered before the 
Australian English Association last April, by 
Dr. A. G. Mitchell, on the Pronunciation of 
English in Australia. Australian pronunci- 
ation is deemed by its critics—who sometimes 
show themselves harsh—to be unduly slow, 
flat, slurring, nasal. They offer various 
theories in explanation of these deficiencies, 
taking them to be an effect of the climate; of 
laziness of character; of repression con- 
spicuous in the Anglo-Saxon and exaggerated 
by his transplantation to Australia; of 
inflammation of the nose brought about by 
pollen in the air. Dr. Mitchell finds little 
difficulty in disposing of these explanations, 
and, going on to treat of the main character- 
istics of Australian speech, he distinguishes 
between two forms of it: the uncultivated and 
the cultivated. These cover the whole coun- 
try, there being no local dialects, and, accord- 
ing to his opinion and observation, no begin- 
nings of any. The most interesting points 
of difference between Australian and culti- 
vated Southern English speech occur in the 
quality, length, stress and intonation of 
vowels; differences which are briefly illus- 
trated. American influence on Australian 
speech has chiefly affected vocabulary. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





DIRECTORS OF THE BANK OF 
ENGLAND. 


(See ante pp. 38, 57, 80, 96, 115, 131, 
147, 167.) 


301. Epwarp Henry CHapman. 3rd son of 
Aaron Chapman of Highbury Park, 
Middx., by Elizabeth, d. of Joseph 
Barker. Born 18 Jan., 1803: Married 
Mary Elizabeth, d. of Lancelot Haslope 
of Selly Hall, Worcs. Died 22 Mar., 
1869. 

Of Leadenhall Street, London, and of 
Harringay House, Middx. 

Director 1840-69. 

Kirkman Danret Hopcson. Eldest son 
of John Hodgson, merchant of London, 
by Caroline, d. of Jean Delamain. Born 
11 May, 1814. Married Frances, d. of 
J. L. Butler of Southgate. Died 11 
Sept., 1879. 

Of Great St. Helens, London, and of 
Sparrow’s Herne, Watford. High Sheriff 
for Herts. M.P. for Bridport, 1857. 

Director 1840-61, Deputy ‘Governor 
1861-3, Governor 1863-5, Director 1865-78. 
. Wittram Lirttte. (Particulars of par- 
entage, etc., unknown.) 

A merchant in Bishopsgate Street, 
London. 

Director 1842-7. 

Davip Power. 2nd son of David 
Powell of Bench House, Loughton, Essex, 
by Mary, d. of Harry Townsend of 
Cockermouth. Born 15 Jan., 1806. 
Married (i) in 1831, Elizabeth Martha, 
d, of Joseph Morris of Ampthill; (ii) in 
1837, Caroline, d. of Thos. Pryor of 
Hampstead. Died 6 Apr., 1882. 

Of Heath Lodge, Hampstead. 

Director 1842-7. 

Francis Witson. (Parentage and other 
particulars unknown: perhaps the son of 
Melvil Wilson—No. 283). Died 17 Oct., 
1857. 

A merchant in Jeffreys Square, St. 
Mary Axe, London. 

Director 1842-56. 

ArTHUR EpwarD CAMPBELL. Youngest 
son of James Campbell of Hampton 
Court (No. 253). (Mother’s name 
unknown). Born 1815. Probably un- 


302. 


304. 


305. 





married. Died 27 Apr., 1882, at Albany, 
Piccadilly, 
Of Moorgate Street and Piccadilly. 
Director 1843-81. 


307. THomas Tooke. 3rd son of Thos. Tooke 
of Spring Gardens, Middx., by Pris. 
cilla, d. of Chas. Combe, M.D., of 
London. Born 1810. (Wife’s name un- 
known). Died 25 Dec., 1857. 

Of Copthall Court and Spring Gardens, 
Director 1843-57. 
308. Henry Lancetor Hoxttanp. Eldest son 


of Col. Lancelot Holland of Langley 
Farm, Beckenham. (Mother’s name ur- 
known). Born 1808. Married... 
(name unknown). Died 24 Jan., 1893, 
Partner in Richard and Co., of Bread 
Street, London, and of Templeton, Roe 
hampton, 
Director 1844-63, Deputy Governor 
1863-5, Governor 1865-7, Director 1867-93, 
.THomas Newman Hovnr. (Parentage 
and wife’s name unknown). Born 1806. 
Died 17 Jan., 1884. 
Partner in Newman, Hunt and (Co., 
Chairman of Public Works Loan Com- 
mission, 
Director 
1865-7, 


Governor 
Director 


1844-65, 
Governor 


Deputy 


1867-9, 

1869-84. 

THOmas Barinc. 2nd son of Sir Thos. 

Baring, Bart., by Mary Ursula, d. of 

Chas, Sealy of Calcutta, and nephew of 

No. 245. Born 7 Sept., 1799. Un 

married. Died 18 Nov., 1873, at Font 

nell Lodge, Bournemouth. 

Head of Baring Bros. and Co. M.P. 
for Great Yarmouth 1835-7, and for 
Huntingdon 1844-73. Chairman of 
Lloyds for nearly forty years. F.R.S. 

Director 1848-67. 
THomas MASTERMAN. 
other particulars unknown). 
Walthamstow. 

Director 1848-75. 

312. Sir ALExANDER Matueson, Bart. Eldest 
son of John Matheson of Attadale, by 
Margaret, d. of Capt. Donald Matheson. 
Born 1805. Married (i) Mary, d. of 
Jas. Crawford Macleod of Geanies; 
(ii) Lavinia Mary, d. of Thos. Stapleton 
of Carlton. Died 26 July, 1886. 

A merchant of London and of Ardross 


310. 


311. (Parentage and 


Lived at 








Castle. M.P. for Inverness 1847-68, and 
for County Ross, 1868-84. Created 4 
baronet 1882. 

Director 1848-84. 


| 313. Henry Wottaston Buake. 3rd son of 
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Wm. Blake of Danesbury, Herts., by 
Mary, d. of Joseph Nash. Born 1815. 
Married (i) Charlotte Anne, d. of John 
Walbank Childers, M.P., of Cautley; 
(ii) Edith, d. of Preb. E, B. Hawkshaw. 
Died 27 June, 1899. 

M.A., F.R.S., F.R.G.S,, M.I.C.E. 
In 1847 he joined James Watt of Soho, 
Birmingham, as partner in the Engineer- 
ing works. 

Director 1848-93. 

314. Georce Lyatt. 2nd son of Geo. Lyall, 
M.P. for London, and of Findon, Sussex, 
by Margaret Anne, d. of John Edwardes. 
Born 1819. Married (i) Eleanor Harriet. 
d. of the Rev. Jas. Manley, Rector of 
Merstham; (ii) Frances, d, of Daniel 
Cave of Cleeve Hill, Glos., and sister of 
No. 524. Died 22 Oct., 1881. 

Of Oakhill, Riverhead, and of Headley 


Park, Surrey. M.P. for Whitehaven 
1857-65. 
Director 1843-69,- Deputy Governor 
1869-71, Governor 1871-3, Director 
1873-81 


315. Henry [{vunsE Berens. 2nd son of 
Joseph Bc: rens of Kevington, St. Mary 
Cray, by Charlotte, d. of Richd. Benyon 
of Englefield House, Berks. Born 1804. 


Married, in 1841, Ellinor, d. of Geo. 
Stone of Coopers, Chislehurst. Died 
23 Aug., 1883, at Sidcup. 
Of Meyrick, Chislehurst, Governor, 
Hudson Bay Co., 1858-63. 
Director 1849-80. 
316. Ropert Wicram CRrAwFoRD. 4th son of 


Wm. Crawford, M.P. for London, by 
Dorothy, d. of Capt. Jas. Rice. Born 
1813. Married, in 1869, Margaret 
Urquhart, d. of the Rev. 
shank. Died 30 July, 1889. 

Partner in Crawford, Colvin and Co., 
E. India merchants, and Chairman of E. 
India Railway. M.P. for London 
1859-74. Of Mickleham Hall, Surrey. 

Director 1850-67, Deputy Governor 
1867-9, Governor 186971, Director 
1871-89. 

317. Bensamin Buck Greene. Eldest son of 
Benjamin Greene, brewer of Bury St. 
Edmunds, by his second wife Catherine, 
d. of the Rev. Thos. Smith of Bedford. 


Born 1808. Married, in 1837, Isabella 
Elizabeth, d. of Thos. Blyth. Died 
3 Apr., 1902. 


A shipping merchant of Midgham, 
rks. High Sheriff for Berks 1865. 
Director 1850-71, Deputy Governor 


John Cruik- | 


1871-3, 
1875-1900. 

318. Henry Hucxs Guisss. (Baron Alden- 
ham). Eldest son of Ceo. Henry Gibbs 
of Aldenham, merchant of London, by 
Caroline, d. of the Rev. Chas. Crawley. 
Born 1819. Married Louisa Anne, d. of 
Wm. Adams, LL.D. Died 13 Sept., 
1907. 

Of Aldenham House, Herts. High 
Sheriff for Herts 1884. M.P. for 
London 1891-2. M.A., F.S.A. Created 
Baron Aldenham 1896. 

Director 1853-73, Deputy 
1873-5, Governor 1875-7, 
1877-1900. 
James Pattison Currie. Son of John 
Currie, M.P. of Essendon, Herts, by 
Elizabeth Anne, d. of N. Pattison. Born 
12 Dec., 1824. Married (i) Anna Dora, 
d. of the Rev. J. G. Brett, of Ranelagh, 
Chelsea ; (ii) Euphemia Anna, d. of Jas. 
Blyth of Woolhampton House, Berks. 
Died 18 June, 1908. 

Of Sandown House, Esher. Assumed 
the additional name of Blyth in 1904. 

Director 1855-83, Deputy Governor 


Governor 


1873-5, Director 


Governor 
Director 


319. 


1883-5, Governor 1885-7, Director 
1887-1908. 
320. Travers Buxton. Son of Dr. Isaac 


Buxton by Janet, d. of Joseph Travers. 
Born 26 Sept., 1823. Married (i), in 
1860, Jean Rawlings; (ii) in 1869, Eliza 
Sherard Coleman. Died 19 Dec., 1879. 
Buried in Norwood Cemetery. 

Partner in Gledstanes and Co., Austin 
Friars, and of Champion Hill, Camber- 
well. 

Director 1857-72. 

Epwarp How try Patmer. Eldest son 
of John Horsley Palmer (No. 257) by 
Elizabeth, d. of John Belli. Born 1812. 
Married, in 1844, Jessie Fanny, d. of 
Vice-Admiral Henry Francis Grenville, 
C.B. Died 28 July, 1901. 

Of Kings Arms Yard, London, and of 
Canon Hill, Maidenhead. 

Director 1858-75, Deputy Governor 
1875-7, Governor 1877-9, Director 1879-97. 
GrEorGE JoacHiM GoscHEN. (Viscount 
Goschen). Eldest son of Wm. Henry 
Goschen of Roehampton, by Henrietta, 
d. of Wm. Alexander Ohmann. Born 
1831. Married Lucy, d. of John Danney. 
Died 7 Feb., 1907, at Flimwell, Kent. 

Partner in Fruhling and Goschen. 
M.P. for London 1863-80, for Ripon 
1880-5, for East Edinburgh 1885-6, and 


321. 


322. 
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for St. George’s, Hanover ibiiees, | 
1887-90. Privy Councillor 1865.  Vice- 
President, Board of Trade, 1865-6, Chan- 
cellor of Duchy of Lancaster 1866. Presi- 
dent of Poor Law Board 1868-71. First 
Lord of Admiralty 1871-4 and 1895-1900, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 1887-92. 


Governor, Hudson Bay Co. 1874-80. 
Created Viscount Goschen 1900. Author 
of ‘The Theory of the Foreign 
Exchanges.’ 
Director 1858-65. 
323. JAMES ALEXANDER GUTHRIE. Eldest son 


of David Chas. Guthrie by Jane Camp- 
bell, d. of Sir John Hunter. Born 1823. 
Married Elinor, d. of Admiral Sir Jas. 
Stirling, Governor of Western Australia. 
Died 17 J an., 1873. 

Of Craigie, "Co. Forfar. 
tenant for Forfarshire. 

Director 1858-72. 

324. StepHen Cave. Eldest son of Daniel 
Cave of Cleeve Hill, Glos., and of Sid- 
bury, Devon, by Frances, d. of Henry 
Locock, M.D., of Northampton. Born 
1820. Married Emma Jane, d. of the 
Rev. Wm. Smyth, Prebendary of Lin- 
coln. Died 7 June, 1880. 

Barrister-at-Law. F.S.A. M.P. for 
New Shoreham 1859-80. Paymaster Gen- 
eral and Vice-President of Board of 
Trade 1866-8, Paymaster General 1874-80. 
Privy Councillor. G.C.B, 

Director 1860-66. 

325. JoHN Witt1am Brrcw. 2nd son of the 
Rev. Henry Wm. Birch, Rector of South- 
wold, by Lidia, d. of D, Mildred. Born 
1824. Married Julia, d. of Joseph 
Arden of Rickmansworth Park, Herts. 
Died 25 Apr., 1897. 

Of Rickmansworth Park. High Sheriff 
for Herts 1895. 


Deputy Lieu- 


Director 1860-77, Deputy Governor 
1877-9, Governor 1879-81, Director 
1881-97. 


326. Joun Saunvers Giuiiat. Eldest son of 
John Kirton Gilliat of Fernhill, Berks, 
by Mary Anne, d. of Robt. Saunders of 
Remenham Lodge, Berks. Born 1829. 
Married Louisa Ann Fanny, d. of 
Mathew Babington of Rothley, Leics. 
Died 11 Feb., 1912. 

Of Chorleywood Cedars, Rickmans- 
worth. M.A. (Oxon). M.P. for Clap- 
ham 1886-92, and for Widnes 1892-1900. 

Director 1862-1881, Deputy Governor 
1881-3, Governor 1883-5, Director 
1885-1912. 


| 





527. CLirFoRD WicraM. Srd son of Money 
Wigram (No. 274) by Mary, d. of Chas. 
Hampden Turner of Rooks’ Nest, Surrey. 


Born 9 Apr., 1828. Unmarried. Died 
23 June, 1898, 
Of Devonshire Place, London. Colonel 
in 9th Vol. Batt. Rifle Brigade. 
Director 1862-92, Deputy Governor 
1892-4. 
328. Henry RIVERSDALE GRENFELL. 2nd son 
of Chas, Pascoe Grenfell, M.P. (No. 


284) by Lady Georgiana Frances Moly- 
neux. Born 1824. Married Alethia 
Adeane of Babraham. Died 11 Sept., 
1902. 

M.P. for Stoke-on-Trent. 


Director 1865-79, Deputy Governor 
1879-81, Governor 1881-3, Director 
1883-1902. 

329. Sir Marx Wixxks Cotter, Bart. 2nd son 


of Jas. Collet of London, by Wendelina 
Elizabeth, d. of Abraham Van Brienen. 
Born 17 Sept., 1816. Married (i) in 
1850, Susanna Gertrude, $ of the Rev. 
Jas. Eyre of Beverley; (ii) in 1862, 
Antonia Frederica, d. of Joseph Edlmann 
of Hawkwood, Kent. Died 25 Apr., 
1905. 

Partner in Brown, Shipley and (Co., 


and of Ightham, Kent. Governor, 
London Assurance, 1879-80. Created a 
baronet 1888. 

Director 1866-85, Deputy Governor 
1885-7, Governor 1887-9, Director 
1889-1905. 

330. AuBERT GrEoRGE SanDEMAN. Eldest son 


of Geo. Glas Sandeman of Hayling Island 


by Elizabeth, d. of Albert Forster. Born 
21 Oct., 1833. Married, in 1856, Maria 
Carlota de Moraes Sarmento, d. of 
Vicomte da Torre de Moncorvo. Died 
6 Jan., 1923. 

Of The Hollies, Weybridge. High 
Sheriff for Surrey, 1872; President, 


London Chamber of Commerce, 1898-1901, 
Chairman, London Dock Co. 

Director 1866-94, Deputy Governor 
1894-5, Governor 1895-7, Director 
1897-1918. 

W. Marston AcREs. 
(To be concluded) 


NOTES ON MILTON. 


I. 
Development toward Quakerism. 


RELIGIOUS orthodoxy and democratic 
doctrine put Milton at variance wi 
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himself in two ways. He was originally both 
anmistic and patrician in feeling. 

Milton’s animistic tendency is denoted, 
among other evidences, by his intense liking 
for Ovid at the period in which he wrote his 
earlier Latin poems; when he may be 
described as being in his pagan phase—as it 
were, in the sign of Aries, with the Scriptural 
culture, the other horn of the renascent con- 
stellation, emergent. The Hebraic and 
Christian idealism with which this pagan 
sentiment afterwards became merged had 
begun to dawn, but its illumination seems 
alien and unreal. 

Thus, Elegia quinta is entirely pagan. 
Elegia sexta is half and half; almost strophe 
and antistrophe. So, too, is Elegia tertia; 
while in Epitaphium Damonis the word 
“ Zion ’’ comes in after all the classical 
imagery with an incongruous sound, even 
though the pessimistic pagan atmosphere has 
been modified in the excited and violent effort 
to attain the climax of ecstatic exaltation. 

Nevertheless, Milton sincerely and inevit- 
ably acquired the Hebraic-Christian ideal, so 
that even in his elegiac mood he finds the 
Christian promise inspiring. In pagan 
fatalism he relaxes and repines; under the 
Christian influence he braces himself and 
recovers, as in the voluntarily moved senti- 
ment of such formal academic exercises as his 
Elegia tertia and In _ obitum Presulis 
Eliensis. One feels that Milton was a poetic 
will; as Shakespeare, more passively and 
impressionably, was a subconscious mind. In 
fact, Milton achieved his poetic power, which 
increased from accession to accession, in 
virtue of the creative quality of his will, on 
a principle and by a process such as cannot 
be set forth appropriately in the present 
digression, 

However, in these early years Milton 
showed no real understanding of the Christian 
philosophy. It was the shock of his matri- 
monial misfortune that gave him insight in 
regard to its humanity, or ‘‘ charity,’’ as 
he called it, writing with deeply moving 
eloquence in ‘The Doctrine and Discipline 
of Divorce’; it was the further shock of 
another disillusionment—that of the collapse 
of the Commonwealth—which put him in the 
fit condition for understanding its intellectual 
implications, which he expressed eventually 
in ‘Paradise Regain’d.’ 

During his polemical period he was a 
Protestant, as distinguished from a Roman 
Catholic ; a Puritan, as distinguished from 
a Ritualist. Yet the repugnance that he felt 





for ceremonial forms and priestly parapher- 
nalia was mainly an esthetic objection. 
These symbolical tokens were too shoddy a 
representation of ineffable verities, too gross 
and commonplace a reflection of divine 
imagery. They might only be presented by 
the ministry of words in exalted eloquence, 
as in his own exalted passage on Church 
discipline in ‘The Reason of Church- 
Government ’!, and his reference to ‘‘ those 
golden candlesticks”? in his ‘ Animadver- 
mone <5 ."9 

From another aspect, ritualism is a form 
of sensualism; the symbol is taken for the 
substance. Milton recoiled from it, as in 
his early manhood he had recoiled from the 
illusion of erotic sentiment. | However, he 
attempted to effect a union between erotic 
feeling and universal love by means of re- 
garding women, as he shows in his second 
Smectymnuan pamphlet, as existing upon a 
supernal plane. When this expedient failed 
he was driven to take refuge in Platonic 
idealism. 

He underwent the same kind of experience 
in the political domain. He endeavoured to 
attune classical culture with Christian philo- 
sophy. But in the friction and heat of his 
controversial course there was generated in 
him a virulent pride, both egotistic and 
nationalistic—in fact, both in one—and this 
it was necessary to demolish. It was drama- 
tized, projected, objectified imaginatively in 
the Satan (which is the cause of his tremen- 
dous realism) of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ ‘ Paradise 
Lost ’ was written—however long its burden 
had accumulated subconsciously—after the 
downfall of its author’s political ideals, at 
the juncture when, as he said himself, it was 
expedient to avert his eyes from external 
events. During the spell of tranquillisation 
and exhaustion that ensued, Milton was 
visited by the Quaker, Thomas Ellwood, 
whose influence on him would appear to have 
been much more important than, as recorded, 
the mere suggesting of a sequel and counter- 
poise to ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 

At all events, the classical and renascent 
elements of Milton’s political synthesis 
entirely evaporated in the abstract atmos- 
phere of ‘ Paradise Regain’d.’ 


II. 


‘Samson Agonistes.’ 
The publication of ‘Samson Agonistes’ 





1 See Nonesuch Press compendious ‘ Milton,’ 


pp. 548-9. 
2 See ibid, p. 546. 
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and ‘ Paradise Regain’d’ between the same 
covers seems incongruous. 

‘Samson Agonistes,’ assuming that it was 
written subsequently to ‘ Paradise Regain’d ’ 
—that Quietist, Quaker-like poem—would 
appear to have been in the nature of a reper- 
cussion, or delayed explosion, of forces such 
as produced ‘ Paradise Lost.’ (The theory 
that Milton’s epic poetry was due to a kind of 
super-repression in the  psychoanalytical 
sense, is set forth in the writer’s ‘ Milton 
Agonistes’ [1923]. Thus, frustrated ideals 
correspond to uneffected desires, and poetic 
genius to dreams.) From this aspect, 
‘Samson Agonistes’ possesses a duplex motif 
which represents the twin-ideal ambitions of 
Milton’s youth and manhood: the marital 
and the political; both frustrated. 

‘Paradise Lost,’ as previously stated, 
exorcised—for the time being, at any rate— 
the Miltonic devil of pride. ‘ Paradise Re- 
gain’d’ recorded the after-state of abstrac- 
tion and abnegation. ‘Samson Agonistes’ 
expresses diejection, volcanic outbursts 
(against Salmasian braggarts and_ the 
Delilah in women), and revenge. Neverthe- 
less, this stormy, dark drama is not unre- 
lieved ; it has been modified in its philosophy, 
if not chastened in its feeling, by Milton’s 
disciplinary experience in writing ‘ Paradise 
Regain’d.’ This modification gives it the 
appearance of a moral compromise. It is so 
in respect of Milton’s attitude towards 
patriotism and war. 

This had suffered change. At any rate, it 
had become disturbed; as is clearly, even 
startingly, apparent by comparing the gran- 
diose patriotic effusions in Milton’s prose 
pamphlets with his answer—written in Latin 
—to his correspondent, Peter Heimbach, who 
had congratulated him upon the polemical 
services that he had rendered to his country : 
““My country! One’s country, in my way 
of thinking, is anywhere—anywhere where 
one is happily situated.”’ 

With patriotism is involved, unfortu- 
nately, the subject of war—at any rate, de- 
fensive war. Milton’s scornful condemnation 
of war in ‘ Paradise Lost’ refers, doubtless, 
as in another place he ridicules military 
conquerors, to aggressive war. In ‘ Paradise 
Regain’d,’ through the person of Christ, he 
elaborately ‘strips military conquest of its 
‘‘ glory.”’ In ‘Samson Agonistes,’ a speci- 
fically nationalistic drama, he discounts and 
contemns military force by opposing it to 
superhuman power—which takes the form, 
nevertheless, of physical force. Virtually 





this confuses the issue. It is as if physical 
force in excess were the same thing as spiri- 
tual force ; which ie illogical. 

In fact, Milton himself—however little, or 
not at all, he was aware of the contradiction 
and confusion of it all—exhibits Samson, by 
means of magnificent verse, in a kind of ana- 
morphosis. It is necessary to quote the whole 
passage : 

Oh how comely it is and how reviving 

To the Spirits of just men long opprest! 

When God into the hands of thir deliverer 

Puts invincible might 

To quell the mighty of the Earth, th’ 
oppressour, 

The brute and boist’rous force of violent men 

Hardy and industrious to support 

Tyrannic power, but raging to pursue 

The righteous and all such as honour Truth; 

He all their Ammunition 

And feats of War defeats 

With plain Heroic magnitude of mind 

And celestial vigour arm’d, 

Thir Armories and Magazins contemns, 

Renders them useless, while 

With winged expedition 

Swift as the lightning glance he executes 

His errand on the wicked, who surpris’d 

Lose thir defence distracted and amaz’d. 

The confusion is worse confounded by the 
introduction of the ‘‘ plain Heroic magnitude 
of mind.’’ In fact, as if a current of the 
thought had veered to a completely different 
angle, there follow the verses: 

But patience is more oft the exercise 

Of Saints, the trial of thir fortitude, 
Making them each his own Deliverer, 
And Victor over all 

That tyrannie or fortune can inflict, 
Either of these is in thy lot, 

Samson, with might endu’d 

Above the Sons of men... 

Taken together, however, these two quota- 
tions—setting aside the apparent confusions 
in the former—comprehend the whole subject 
of force or non-force, resistance or non-resis- 
tance, in Milton’s philosophy at the date 
(whenever it was) when he wrote ‘ Samson 
Agonistes.’ They imply: 

1. That natural, or material, force may in 
excess become supernatural, or spiritual. (In 
regard to physical powers, there is the 
Biblical instance of the prophet who, on 4 
terrible occasion, was enabled to outrun the 
elements), and that a man thus supernormally 
empowered is a direct instrument of God: 
that in the functioning of such transcendent 
force right becomes might; on the same priir 
ciple, indeed, as that on which vengeance 
becomes justice if it is exercised by its divine 
appropriator, in accordance with the asser 
tion, ‘‘ Vengeance is mine.’’ That, never 
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theless, force may justly be employed against 
military aggressors, as exemplified in Sam- 
son’s assertion : 

... force with force 
Is well ejected when the Conquer’d can. 

2. That an exceptional man, such as 
Samson, has the alternative of becoming 
either a saint or a hero; to follow the course 
of suffering, or patience, or otherwise of 
doing, or battling: of non-resistance or of 
resistance. 

The fallacies in this philosophy are patent, 
and are due mainly to the early un- 
critical attitude towards the Old Testament. 


E. H. Vistax. 


ALCIC; SEALS IN THE BLACK SEA. 
—Balcic has been much in the newspapers 
lately—the most southerly town in the 
Roumanian Dobrogea, in the part that is 
apparently just being ceded to Bulgaria. I 
was staying there in 1926 with the late Queen 
of Roumania (her heart was buried there, and 
has just been taken back to Roumanian soil), 
and on Sept. 20 of that year visited the pro- 
montory and light-house of Caliacra (there 
are many Greek names in those parts—the 
last village indeed before the former frontier 
was called Ecrine ‘‘ fountains ’’) and, looking 
over the edge of the cliff, was delighted to see 
a couple of seals playing about in the surf 
below. I had not known that there were seals 
in the Black Sea, and said that I would send 
a note on the subject to some learned periodi- 
cal on my return to England; but a 
Roumanian friend dissuaded me, saying that 
he believed that they had escaped from a 
private zoo that had formerly belonged to 
King Ferdinand of Bulgaria. So I held my 
pen: but the event may just be worth 


recording now. STEPHEN GASELEE. 


‘MHE OXFORD BOOK OF CHRISTIAN 

VERSE.’—May I be forgiven for three 
random and unconnected notes that have 
occurred to me whilst glancing over Lord 
David Cecil’s ‘Oxford Book of Christian 
Verse’ (reviewed in ‘ N. and Q.’ at elxxviii, 
413)? 

The first is concerned with the 8th line 
from the bottom on p. 183 of the quotation 
from ‘ Paradise Regained’ (i, 357): 

Whom thus answer’d th’ Arch Fiend now 

undisguised. 
,, A8 the poems in Lord David’s volume are 
edited? as well as ‘collected,’ I take it 
for granted that this is the generally 





accepted reading, yet surely Milton can never 
have been guilty of anything s0  vil- 
lainously cacophonous ! Clearly ‘‘ thus”’ 
and ‘‘ answered’’ have got transposed (the 
blind poet could read no proofs), and the line 
should run: 

Whom answer’d thus th’ Arch 

undisguised, 
which, with a little stressing, may be ren- 
dered at least tolerable. 

The second is the accent on the penultimate 
in ‘‘ bottomless,’’ in the fourth line from the 
bottom on the same page (i, 361, in the 
original) : 

With them from bliss to the bottomless deep. 
constrains me to believe, what I have never 
hitherto been quite able to believe in the case 
of line 866 of Book vi of ‘ Paradise Lost’: 

Burnt after them to the bottomless pit 
and though there is no hint of this in the 
‘Shorter Oxford English Dictionary,’ that 
Milton (? and his age) habitually made use 


Fiend now 


of this hideous and unEnglish-like pro- 
nunciation, 
The third point is the _ three-lined 


‘‘epitaph for a godly man’s tomb,”’ with its 
four crowded and violent metaphors (was it 
anyhow worthy of inclusion amongst so much 
better company ?), that is attributed to Robert 
Wild (1609-1679), and is printed on p. 188: 

Here lies a piece of Christ; a star in dust; 

A vein of gold; a china dish that must 

Be — in heaven, when God shall feast the 

just. 

This extravagance, or most of it, according 
to Black’s ‘Guide to Kent’ (1928), p. 54, 
is “‘said’’ to be under the organ at Herne 
Church—I suppose on some monumental slab 
—and therefore presumably at present in- 
visible ; at any rate I made no note of it when 
I visited Herne in 1909, nor do I find it men- 
tioned in Sir Stephen Glynne’s ‘ Notes on 
the Churches of Kent’ (1877), or in any 
other of the ordinary hand-books. It is any- 
how a curious appropriation to a particular 
person (one hopes to a ‘‘ godly man’’) of 
verses that were intended to be general, un- 
less, indeed, as is possible, it was actually 
composed in the first place for this monument. 

JosepH BE. Morris. 


“AS BLACK AS THE DEVIL’S 
NUTTING-BAG.’’—Apperson  (‘ “| 


lish Proverbs ’) quotes this from Cumberlan 

Sussex, Lincoln, Berks, Somerset and Suf- 
folk (largely from ‘N. and Q.’) I heard it 
the other day from a Cambridgeshire woman. 


B...U..3. Bs. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





HE GLASTONBURY THORN.—The late 
Dr. Armitage Robinson stated in his 
work on ‘ Two Glastonbury Legends ’ that the 
legend that the Thorn sprang from the staff 
of Joseph of Arimathea did not seem to have 
appeared as early as 1520. The earliest men- 
tion which I have found is in 1794. Can any 
reader supply a reference between these dates ? 
VAUGHAN CORNISH, D.SC. 


ICHARD COCKE, EMIGRANT TO 
VIRGINIA. — In or around 1636, 
Richard Cocke or Coxe, having patented 
3,000 acres in Henrico County, Virginia, took 
up his residence there at Malvern Hills (as 
the place was named). He subsequently 
patented more land. He became Sheriff and 
Lieut.-Colonel of his county, and also sat in 
the House of Burgesses. 

He was married twice. First wife not 
known, but thought to be the widow of one 
John Browne. Second wife, Mary, daughter 
of Colonel Walter Aston, of the family of 
Aston of Tixall (Baron Aston of Forfar). 
Children, by both wives: Richard, Thomas, 
John, William, Richard the younger, Eliza- 
beth, Edward (posthumous). He died in 
1665; year of birth unknown, but presumed 
to be circa 1600. In his will he declares that 
he wishes to be buried according to the rites 
of the Church of England. Apart from his 
wife and children, he mentions his ‘‘ cozen 
Daniell Jordan.” 

The problem of his origin remains to be 
solved, but we were left one clue. His second 
son Thomas was known as ‘‘ of Pickthorne 
Farm,’’ which led us to discover a Pickthorne 
in Shropshire (near Stottesdon, Cleobury 
Mortimer), Many Cockes and Coxes lived in 
that locality in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The south-western part of Salop 
seems indeed to have contained many of that 
name, varying in rank and station from hus- 
bandmen to gentlemen. 

The manor of Pickthorne had as tenants in 
capite the Purslowes, and in 1587 died one 
Thomas Cocke, who held it by copyhold 
tenure, and who left daughters. (The copy- 
hold passed by marriage settlement to the 
Hollands). This Thomas Cocke (Will, P.C.C. 
65 Spencer) seems to have been a man of some 
means, and is noted by the chronicler of the 
Hollands as ‘‘a man of worth and credit.” 

I am in possession of a bookplate used by 
Richard Cocke’s great-grandson. It contains 





a shield — three cocks (possibly argent and 
gules). The crest: ‘‘ A lion sejant, his dexter 
paw upon a water bouget.’’ This coat was 
given to the College of Arms, who declared 
themselves unable to trace it. 

Another crest in use is: ‘‘ A cock’s head 
erased gules, combed and wattled sable, sur- 
charged with a crescent. Motto: Virtus in 
Arduis.’’ (This crest was also used with the 
three cocks as arms). 

The Cocke family from the first have occu- 
pied positions of prominence in Virginia, 
and I am much interested in solving the pro- 
blem of our origin. I have consulted all the 
sources of information that I can think of, 
and am surprised that Richard Cocke, who 
must have been a man of some wealth, should 
have left no more traces than I have so far 
found. There is a belief in our family that 
we link up with the family of Somers-Cocks, 
but the arms (if any importance may be attri- 
buted to them) would not tally. I think that 
all the various spellings of the name should 
be considered: Cock, Cocke, Cockes, Cocks, 
Cox, Coxe, Coocke, Cokes, Cooke, Coke, 
Cookes. 

I should be interested and grateful to hear 
from any reader who may have, by family tra- 
dition or otherwise, any information to offer 
or helpful suggestions to make. 


Purtip St. GEoRGE Cocke. 
Canon House, Fownhope, Hereford. 


HE REV. ZACHARY BROOKE, 
1716-1788.—The above-named is stated to 
have been presented to three benefices in Nor 
folk and Cambridgeshire ‘‘ under a dispensa- 
tion of the Great Seal’’ in 1764. According 
to the ‘D.N.B.’ he was M.A. 1741, D.D. 
1753, Margaret Professor 1765, and Chaplain 
to George II and George ITI. 

What were these three livings? He ap 
pears to have succeeded Thomas Sayes, in the 
benefice of Ickleton, Cambs., in 1743, and he 
was buried there as ‘‘ the Revd. Dr. Zachary 
Brooke, Vicar of this parish,’’ on 13 Aug, 
1788. Presumably from 1765 he would have 
been resident in Cambridge, but his signature 
appears annually in the parish registers of 
Ickleton from 1743 to 1786. His widow, 
Susanna, was buried at Ickleton 1 Apr., 1811. 

P. D. Mundy. 


Ickleton, Cambs. 


OST FEATURES OF LONDON: 
FORGES.—How many shoeing-forges ate 
left in London? There is one hidden away 
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in Cross Keys Close, at the northern end of 
Marylebone Lane and about 200 yards from 
Oxford Street. There cannot be many others 
still in existence. Can readers help me to 
locate them ? 

BH. G, LK, 


HARLES I’s EXECUTION: DEATH 
FROM GRIEF. — James Gordon, 2nd 
Viscount Aboyne, died in Paris in 1649 of 
grief on learning of the execution of Charles I. 
Is the like reported of any other person? 
Could anyone give me instances of any not- 
able manifestations of sorrow upon the 

occasion ? 

RHEDECYNIAN. 


EPUBLICAN PARTY AS ELEPHANT. 
—Why is it that American newspaper 
cartoons represent the Republican Party by 
an elephant ? 
FREDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


RADE ROUTES.—What were the main 
trade routes by which caravans—this is a 
Persian word—brought flowers, drugs and 
other commodities from the East to Europe? 
Companies of merchants are likely to have 
been more interested in drugs than flowers. 
The Narcissus was a narcotic. 


W. iH. J. 


‘TORGETTING MORE THAN ANOTHER 

EVER KNEW.” — Who started this 
saying, of a learned man? I have seen it 
ascribed to Lord Monboddo, of himself. 
Cumberland quotes Bentley saying it of him- 
elf in raillery, and Sir Henry Taylor of one 
of his father’s farm-servants in earnest. 
Fuller described Latimer as ‘‘one who had 
lost more learning than many ever had.” 
No doubt the notion occurs elsewhere. 


Ricuarp Hussey. 


ENRY CHARLES’ LACY. — M.-P., 

BODMIN.—Born at Poole, 1790. Mail- 
coach proprietor and later an early pioneer 
of the railway service. When did he die? 
Further information welcomed. 


Henry JOHNSTONE. 
[JEUT.-cOL. JOHN OKE.—Born at Poole. 
Peninsular War veteran, for which he re- 


ceived the gold medal for Toulouse. Dates of 
birth and death required. Living 1846. 


HENRY JOHNSTONE. 





Replies. 





KASPAR HAUSER. 
(clxxix. 47, 124.) 


AMONG unsolved and unsolvable enigmas, 

the riddle of Kaspar Hauser is outstand- 
ing for the violence of the controversies it has 
aroused, the complicated obscurity in which 
it is involved, the imposing quantity of litera- 
ture to which it has given birth. Was Kaspar 
Hauser, the so-called ‘‘ Orphan of Europe,’’ 
an impostor or a prince? Those who have 
examined the question superficially, like the 
late Andrew Lang, consider him a fraud and 
the whole story ‘‘ a ludicrous mass of fables,’’ 
but that is not the opinion of those who have 
carefully studied the forty-nine massive vol- 
umes preserved in the archives of Munich and 
of Ansbach. 

In any case, Kaspar Hauser, whoever he 
may have been, is a pathetic figure, and I 
think the vision we possess of his short tragic 
life is best expressed by the beautiful verses 
of that Prince of Poetry, Paul Verlaine: 

Je suis venu, calme orphelin, 

Riche de mes seuls yeux tranquilles, 
Vers les hommes des grandes villes: 

Ils ne m’ont pas trouvé malin. 

A vingt ans un trouble nouveau, 
Sous le nom d’amoureuses flammes, 
M’a fait trouver belles les femmes : 

Elles ne m’ont pas trouvé beau. 

Bien que sans patrie et sans roi 
Et trés brave ne l’étant guére, 
J’ai voulu mourir a la guerre: 

La mort n’a pas voulu de moi. 

Suis-je né trop tét ou trop tard? 
Qu’est-ce que je fais dans ce monde? 
O vous tous, ma peine est profonde: 

Priez pour le pauvre Gaspard. 

In prose the story runs as follows: 

On May 26, 1828, a boy of about fourteen 
suddenly appeared in the streets of Nurem- 
berg. He was dressed as a poor peasant and 
seemed to the passers-by to be incapable of 
standing erect or of controlling the movements 
of his legs. He held in his hand a letter, 
addressed to the captain of a squadron of 
cavalry, stationed in Nuremberg, and appar- 
ently written by a poor labourer. The writer 
stated in it that the boy had been entrusted 
to him by his mother on Oct. 7, 1812, and 
that, according to the instructions he had re- 
ceived, he had kept him in close confinement, 
never letting him out of the house. The boy, 
therefore, did not know either the name of his 
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guardian or that of the locality where he had 
lived. He had been taught to read and write 
and instructed in the elements of the 
Christian religion. The letter concluded with 
the words: ‘‘ You must not illtreat him if he 
does not know where I live. I took him away 
in pitch darkness. He cannot find his way 
home.”’ 

In this letter was enclosed another, pur- 
porting to be from the boy’s mother. The 
contents were the following: 

The child received at baptism the name of 
Kaspar. Give him a surname and bring him 
up. When he is 17 years old send him to 
Nuremberg to the 6th regiment of Light 
Cavalry to which his father belonged. He was 
born on April 12th 1812. I am a poor girl and 
cannot support the child. His father is dead. 

This letter was written with the same kind 
of ink as the preceding and on paper bearing 
the same watermark. Moreover, in 1812 the 
6th Regiment of Light Cavalry was stationed 
at Bamberg and not Nuremberg. It could 
not, therefore, have been written in 1812. 

Kaspar was locked up in the town gaol and 
subjected to the strictest surveillance. He 
refused to take any nourishment except dry 
bread and water, and affirmed that light and 
noise caused him pain. A medical examina- 
tion confirmed that he must have been held 
in close confinement, for the soles of his feet 
were soft and smooth, his muscles unde- 
veloped, the form of his legs defective, his 
kneecaps receding. It was further stated in 
the report that Kaspar Hauser was neither 
mad nor an idiot, but that ‘‘ he had been de- 
prived of every form of human and social 
education.”’ 

The Kaspar Hauser problem excited the 
greatest interest, not only in Nuremberg and 
in Germany, but in the whole of Europe. The 
Burgomaster of Nuremberg, J. F. Binder. 
despatched to all the civil and military 
authorities of Germany a circular which re 
lated fully all the particulars of the arrival 
of the mysterious individual at Nuremberg 
and of his physical and mental conditions, 
and concluded with a fervent appeal to every- 
one, in the name of humanity, ‘‘ to collab- 
orate in the investigation of the real origin 
of Kaspar Hauser and in the search for the 
guilty persons who had kidnapped and segre- 
gated him and inflicted on him such grievous 
bodily harm.’’ This circular was reproduced 
by the Moniteur of Paris and the principal 
English newspapers, and had the effect of at- 
tracting to Nuremberg crowds of visitors 
moved by curiosity and by desire of emotional 
appeal. Among these was an important per- 





—_—. 


sonage, who was destined to exercise a deci- 
sive influence on the subsequent career of the 
so-called ‘‘ orphan of Europe,’’ Ritter Anselm 
von Feuerbach, President of the Court of Ap- 
peal of Ansbach. Anselm von Feuerbach had 
the reputation of being the greatest criminal 
lawyer of the day in Germany. Bavar,a owes 
to him the abolition of torture in criminal 
cases, and she is also indebted to him for the 
compilation of penal and civil codes and of 
many philosophical treatises on crime and 
punishment. Von Feuerbach had numerous 
conversations with Kaspar in his prison cell, 
from which he acquired the conviction that 
the boy had been cruelly wronged. He sub- 
sequently became his most tenacious cham- 
pion and, until his sudden death in 1832, con- 
tinued to befriend the boy. 

The first result of von Feuerbach’s inter- 
vention was that Kaspar was released from 
prison, where his health was suffering, and 
entrusted to the care of a local schoolmaster, 
Professor Daumer, in whose house he re 
mained from July 18, 1828, to the end of 
December, 1829. During this period he made 
rapid progress in his studies, showed a 
marked predilection for music, and even 
became a good chess player. 

It was in the month of July that the 
Burgomaster, Binder, received the famous 
anonymous letter, unsigned and written in 
pencil, which asserted that Hauser was in 
reality the son of the Grand-Duke Charles of 
Baden by his French wife, Stéphanie de 
Beauharnais, niece of the Empress Josephine. 
This marriage had been imposed by Napoleon 
in 1806, before Charles had succeeded to the 
throne, but it had created at the Court of 
Baden considerable resentment and had been 
a source of special bitterness to the Countess 
of Hochberg, morganatic wife of the Grand- 
Duke Charles Frederick, grandfather and pre 
decessor of Charles. This lady aspired t 
have her own offspring succeed to the throne, 
in the event of Charles’s death, and it was 
affirmed in the anonymous letter that the 
child, born to Stéphanie de Beauharnais on 
Sept. 19, 1812, and alleged to have died on 
the 16th of the following October, was no other 
than Kaspar Hauser, kidnapped by agents of 
the Countess Hochberg. The letter started 
controversy which has raged to the present 
day. 

On Oct. 17, 1829, Kaspar was found in 4 
cellar of Daumer’s house, unconscious ali 
bleeding from a wound in his forehead, ap 
parently inflicted by a hatchet. He declared 
that he had been wounded by a man, wearing 
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deci- | 4 dark-eoloured overcoat, riding-boots and 
of the | yellow gloves, whose face was covered by a 
nselm ff jlack silk handkerchief. He further asserted 
f Ap- § that this man, after striking him down, had 
hhad § ied owt: ‘‘ You will never leave Nuremberg 
minal J alive.” 

a OWEs As thé wound was not serious and the police 
minal J} quld not trace anybody corresponding to the 
or the J} dscription given by Kaspar, it was generally 
ind of supposed that the wound was self-infliccted, 
e and although, on the other hand, several persons 
nerous § (declared that they had seen near Daumer’s 
n cell, ¥ jouse a stranger in jack-boots and a dark 
n that J qercoat: 

poe At the end of December, 1829, Kaspar was 
° am | removed from Daumer’s care and lodged in 
4, CON F the house of Herr Biberach, an official of the 
: Municipality of Nuremberg. He was not 
_inter- § happy in his new quarters and had continual 
1 from J disputes with Biberach, who accused him of 
g, and lyingjand deceit and even of attempted suicide. 
master, § Kaspar’s story was that he had been acci- 
he te | dentally wounded in the head by the discharge 
end of ff ofa pistol, which was hanging on the wall 
e made 7 ing which an awkward movement of his had 
wed & 7 caused to’ fall. Most people, however, at the 
d even J time believed that he had wounded himself 
on purpose in order to excite interest and 
hat the compassion. This incident has never been 
famous | explained, nor is it clear why Herr Biberach’s 
tten im | wife, Clara, who at first had displayed a 
was 1 | marked sympathy for the boy, suddenly con- 
arles of ceived a violent dislike for him and lost no 
anie de opportunity of persecuting him up to the end 
sephine. of his life. Shortly after his death, Clara 
‘apoleon | Biberach killed herself by jumping out of a 
d to We window and by some it has been supposed that 
ourt O! | her suicide was due to remorse. 
ad been | From Herr Biberach’s house, where he had 


— ben alternately spoilt and reprimanded, 
pms Hauser was removed in June, 1830, to the 
and pre | étately mansion of Baron von Tucher, which, 


pired % J constructed in 1534, is still considered the 


> throne, finest example of Renaissance architecture in 
d it a Nuremberg. Baron von Tucher, a member of 
that te f the foremost patrician family of the city, was 
a _ man of strict principles and rigid morality, 

di Ps but scrupulously fair and just. He showed 
no . ' much kindness to the boy but kept him under 
agen re ‘inet discipline, and obliged him to work and 
star nt PY TAined for a profession. It seems that 
e presen’ § he wanted him to become a watchmaker. The 


: eighteen months Hauser spent in the house 
und in & § of Baron von Tucher can be counted the 
ious aN@ § happiest of his short life, but unfortunately 
head, aP these peaceful days were troubled by the ap- 


» declared Ff pearance uk 
, wearing Stanhope. the scene of Philip Henry, Earl 











The influence of Lord Stanhope on Hauser’s 
character was disastrous. Stanhope loaded 
the boy with presents of every kind, gave 
dinners and parties in his honour, took him 
out for drives in his carriage, and even made 
him a donation of 500 florins by a formal 
deed before a notary. He led him to believe 
that the mystery of his parentage would soon 
be solved and that all probability indicated 
that he was of royal descent. With ever- 
increasing dismay von Tucher noted how the 
boy’s head was turned by these hopes, pro- 
mises and flatteries, and how from modest 
and industrious he had become conceited, 
lazy and deceitful. Won Tucher in these cir- 
cumstances felt obliged to resign his guar- 
dianship, which was assumed in his stead by 
Lord Stanhope by a formal declaration before 
the civil court of Nuremberg on Dec. 1, 1831. 

This public demonstration of the interest 
felt by the noble milord for the mysterious 
foundling created everywhere a great sensa- 
tion, and the King of Bavaria addressed a 
personal letter to Lord Stanhope to express 
his thanks for the ‘‘ noble deed.’’ 

Lord Stanhope decided to transfer the boy 
from Nuremberg to Ansbach, where he could 
be in continual contact with von Feuerbach, 
his most strenuous champion and protector. 
The two arrived on Dec. 10 at Ansbach, where, 
unfortunately, Stanhope made the mistake of 
committing him to the care of a certain Julius 
Meyer, a schoolmaster, who appears to have 
been a brutal and unintelligent pedant. A 
letter from Clara Biberach to Frau Meyer 
accusing Hauser of habitual untruthfulness, 
duplicity and hypocrisy prejudiced from the 
first the Meyers against the disowned and dis- 
inherited boy, and in their mistrust they had 
him continually spied upon and watched, sus- 
pecting every word and action. 

Lord Stanhope left Ansbach in January, 
1832, with the intention of returning to Eng- 
land. On his way he stopped at Mannheim, 
where Stéphanie, ex-Duchess of Baden, the 
supposed mother of Hauser, was living in 
retirement since the death of the Grand- 
Duke, her husband, with her three daughters. 
Her sister-in-law, Caroline, the widow of 
Maximilian, King of Bavaria, had received 
from von Feuerbach a memorial, which the 
celebrated lawyer had drawn up to explain 
his reasons for asserting that Hauser was 
in reality the heir to the throne of Baden. 

Stéphanie had received from her husband’s 
sister a copy of this document and was there- 
fore fully informed of the conjectures con- 
cerning Hauser and the mystery of his birth. 
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What exactly Lord Stanhope told her has 
never transpired, but it seems certain that he 
promised to bring Hauser secretly to Mann- 
heim so that the Grand-Duchess might see 
him. This is confirmed by a letter written to 
Baron von Tucher by Maria, Duchess of 
Hamilton, the youngest daughter of 
Stéphanie, which runs textually as follows: 

I doubt whether my mother ever expressed 
any opinion on Kaspar Hauser’s fate in a 
conversation with Herr von Belli. But what I 
know positively is that Lord Stanhope 
promised my mother to bring Kaspar Hauser 
to her at the time when he was purposing to 
take the boy to England and adopt him. 
When on his way to Ansbach he was met by a 
Herr von Kliiber. After a long conversation 
with Stanhope this gentleman persuaded him 
to go back. From that time my mother never 
heard anything more from Lord Stanhope. 

It is certain that Lord Stanhope not only 
did not keep his promises to the Grand- 
Duchess, but that he also showed from that 
time much less interest in his protégé. The 
adversaries of Hauser have alleged that this 
change of attitude was due to the fact that 
Lord Stanhope had discovered that he was 
dealing with an impostor. They also add 
that the Grand-Duchess Stéphanie, from 
information furnished by Stanhope, acquired 
the conviction that Kaspar Hauser was not 
her son. Much light could be thrown on this 
point if the memoirs of Stéphanie, which 
undoubtedly existed, could be brought to light. 
It has been supposed that these memoirs were 
destroyed, but Octave Aubry, the author of 
one of the recent best sellers in France, 
‘Sainte-Héléne,’ asserts in his book, ‘ Gas- 
pard Hauser,’ that they are preserved in the 
Hohenzollern archives in Germany. More- 
over, M. Edmond Bapst, who was Minister 
of France at Munich and Copenhagen and 
subsequently Ambassador at Tokio, told me 
personally that, during his residence in Ger- 
many, he had read some fragments of these 
memoirs according to which Stéphanie trav- 
elled in incognito to Ansbach in September, 
1832, and had Hauser pointed out to her 
without his knowledge. These assertions of 
Bapst are reproduced with all details in his 
book, ‘A la conquéte du Tréne de Bade,’ 
Paris, Lahure, 1930. On the other hand, the 
King of Bavaria, Louis I, told Napoleon III 
in 1867 that his aunt Stéphanie did not be- 
lieve that Hauser was her son. 


Like his origin, the end of Kaspar Hauser 
is shrouded in mystery. On Dec. 14, 1833, 
about four o’clock in the afternoon, the boy 
came home, staggering like a drunkard and 





bleeding profusely from a deep wound under 
the left breast between the sixth and seventh 
rib. He related to Julius Meyer that at a 
quarter past nine in the morning of that day 
an unknown man had approached him in the 
street, bringing him greetings from the head 
gardener of the Hofgarten and asking him to 
come that afternoon to that park to see the 
artesian well that was being excavated. He 
accordingly went to the Hofgarten, and, near 
the monument to the poet Uz, saw the myy 
terious man, who held in his hand a small 
pouch. ‘‘I have brought you this pouch as 
a present,’’ said the stranger, and, as Hauser 
stepped forward to take it, he raised his arm 
and stabbed him. 

Julius Meyer was convinced that the boy 
was lying and that the wound was sélf- 
inflicted. With characteristic German bn- 
tality he forced Hauser, gasping for breath 
and covered with blood, into the street in 
order to be shown the spot where the incident 
took place. The boy, however, collapse 
before the two reached the park, and the phy- 
sician, who was at last summoned, perceived 
at once the gravity of the wound. The down- 
ward thrust of the dagger, delivered evidently 
by a powerful hand, had pierced the jacket, 
waistcoat, shirt and trouser-belt—then wom 
much higher than to-day—penetrating the 
pericardium, the lower muscles of the heart, 
the liver, and reaching the intestines, as the 
autopsy proved. 

The death agony of the unfortunate young 
man lasted four days. Round his bed in the 
stifling hot little room with the unopened 
window, crowded physicians, police, magie 
trates, priests, all plying unceasingly the 
delirious and incoherent brain with questions, 
all trying to trap the wretched victim into 
some contradiction. 

On Dec. 18 death freed him from his tor 
mentors, from the bullying police, from the 
harassing judicial committee, from the pre 
sence of the odious Julius Meyer. 

He lies in the cemetery of the ancient ani 
picturesque little town, and his tomb bear 
the following inscription : 

Hic jacet Gasparus Hauser 
Aenigma sui temporis 
Ignota Nativitas 
Occulta Mors. 

On the spot where he was struck dow 
stands a monument with the words: 

Hic occultus, occulto, occisus est. 

The pouch which Hauser asserted had beet 
offered him by his assailant, was found # 
the spot indicated. It contained a sheet of 
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aper on Which were traced in pencil in the 
reversed writing which a mirror reflects, the 
following words : 

Hauser can tell you exactly who I am and 
from whence I come. To spare him the 
trouble I will tell you myself from where I 
cme. iL come from the Bavarian frontier, 
_,. On the river... I will tell you also my 
mame, ...- M.L.O. 

It is regrettable that the story of Kaspar 
Hauser should be known in England chiefly 
through the version given by Mr. Andrew 
Lang in his book, ‘ Historical Mysteries,’ 
ublished in 1904. Relying on Julius 
‘ieer’s account of the tragedy in the Hof- 
garten, Mr. Lang has asserted that there was 
only one man’s track in the December snow, 
near the monument to the poet Uz, that no 
knife was ever found, that no one at Ansbach 
ever set eyes on the mysterious assassin, and 
that Hauser, in the hope to impress Stanhope 
and arouse general sympathy, ‘‘ had inflicted 
the wound by pressure, and that, after he 
had squeezed the point of the knife through 
his wadded coat, it had penetrated much 
deeper than he had intended.’’ Everyone of 
these assertions is false. In the first place, 
the police, giving entire credence to Meyer’s 
vehement assertions that the wound was 
self-inflicted and the whole affair a fraud, 
never went near the Hofgarten until the fol- 
lowing morning when all footsteps had been 
obliterated by the throng of visitors to the 
scene of the murder. In the second place, 
the knife was found some years later in the 
bushes and is now preserved in the museum 
at Ansbach. It js a formidable, double-edged 
weapon, which the German writers term ‘‘ a 
French bandit’s knife,” and it is difficult to 
understand how Hauser could have procured 
such an instrument at Ansbach. Thirdly, no 
less than seven witnesses testified that, on 
the afternoon of Dec. 14, they had seen 
Hauser in the company of an unknown 
stranger wearing, as Hauser asserted, a dark 
overcoat and a black hat. One witness, a 
certain Donner, employed by the municipality 
of Ansbach, was so close to the stranger that 
he was able to affirm that the man’s face was 
scarred by smallpox. Moreover, the autopsy 
proved conclusively that the thrust of a 
knife, driyen with sueh force as to penetrate 
4 padded jacket, a waistcoat and trouser- 
belt and cause a wound 54 inches deep, could 
not have been delivered by Hauser’s hand 
but must have been the work of a murderer. 
The wound, besides being slanting, was clean- 
eat and even, whereas, had it been effected 





by pressure, it would have been straight and 
irregular owing to the spasmodic movements 
of the would-be suicide, 

The autopsy corroborated also the relia- 
bility of Hauser’s statements concerning his 
confinement. The lungs were very small, as 
would be those of a person confined for a long 
period in a restricted space and unable to 
exercise them by the absorption of air in open 
surroundings. The liver was abnormally 
large, which proved want of exercise and 
movement; and the gall-bladder black and 
leather-like, a result of exclusive nourishment 
by dry bread. The brain was small and un- 
developed, like that of a child, which explains 
the tendency to prevarication and untruth- 
fulness. Though Hauser had developed 
physically since his freedom, mentally, at the 
time of his death, he was still a child. 

The bibliography of the Hauser case is very 
extensive. Peitler Sey in his work, ‘ Ueber 
Bibliographische Nachweise von Kaspar 
Hauser,’ Ansbach, 1927, enumerates no less 
than 956 publications, counting biographies, 
articles, pamphlets, novels and dramas. Since 
1827 there have been other publications, so 
that the total to-day must exceed a thousand. 

I will mention briefly the most important 
of these productions, 

Anselm von Feuerbach. ‘ Kaspar Hauser. 
Beispiel eines Verbrechens am Seelenleben 
des Menschen.’ Ansbach, 1832. 

Georg Friedrich Daumer. ‘ Mitteilungen 
uber Kaspar Hauser.’ Nurnberg, 1832. 

H. Fuhrmann. ‘ Kaspar Hauser, beobach- 
tet und dargestellt in der letzten Zeit seines 
Lebens von seinem Religionslehrer und 
Beichtvater.’ Ansbach, 1834, 

Dr. F. W. Heidenreich. ‘ Kaspar Hauser’s 
Verwundung, Krankheit und Leichnamsoff- 
nung.’ Berlin, 1834. 

P, H. Stanhope. ‘ Materialen zur Ges- 
chichte Kaspar Hausers, gesammelt und 
herausgegeben von dem Grafen Stanhope.’ 
Heidelberg, 1835. Lord Stanhope published 
the following year an English version of this 
same book. He declared in these publications 
that for the preceding two years he had been 
convinced that Hauser was a cheat, and that. 
the whole affair was ‘‘ the most extraordinary 
example of imposture that the world had 
ever seen.’’ 

Georg Daumer. ‘ Enthiillungen 
Kaspar Hauser.’ Frankfurt, 1859. 

Dr, Julius Meyer. ‘ Autentische Mittei- 
lungen tiber Kaspar Hauser.’ Ansbach, 1872. 
In an appendix to this volume, written by 
his father, the son of Julius Meyer pub- 
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lished numerous letters and official documents 
with the aim of proving that Hauser was an 
impostor. But other writers, by reproducing 
the authentic text of these documents, have 
shown that whole passages of them had been 
suppressed by Meyer junior, and others 
falsified. 

Dr. Otto Mittelstadt. ‘Kaspar Hauser 
und sein Badisches Prinzentum.’  Heidel- 
berg, 1876. This work of a celebrated criminal 
lawyer is considered to have been instigated 
by the Grand-Ducal House of Baden and to 
constitute its legal defence. It contains birth 
and death certificates of Stéphanie’s child 
and medical attestations of its decease. 

Anton von der Linde. ‘Kaspar Hauser, 
eine neugeschichtliche Legende.’ Wiesbaden, 
1887. In this work, like the preceeding by 
Mittelstadt, Hauser is held to be a cheat and 
an impostor. 

Baron Alexander Artim. ‘ Kaspar Hauser, 
Des Ratsels Lésung.’ Zurich, 1892. Most 
of the book is highly fantastical and exagger- 
ated, but it contains some interesting docu- 
ments concerning Kaspar’s liberation from 
confinement and his arrival at Nuremberg. 

Elisabeth Evans. ‘ The Story of Kaspar 
Hauser from authentic records.’ London, 
Swann, Sonnenschein and Co., 1892. Miss 
Evans, who is an enthusiastic supporter of 
Hauser, throws some light on Stanhope’s pre- 
carious financial situation asserting that ‘‘ he 
subsisted principally upon the sale of his 
German hymnbook and other devotional 
works of which he was a colporteur.’’ Should 
this statement be true it might perhaps be 
surmised that Stanhope’s sudden disavowal 
of the boy whom he had formerly protected 
was brought about by some financial trans- 
action. 

Duchess of Cleveland. ‘The True Story 
of Kaspar Hauser from official documents.’ 
London, Macmillan, 1893. In this book the 
daughter of Lord Stanhope defends the 
memory of her father from the accusations of 
Miss Evans. 

Jakob Wassermann, ‘Caspar Hauser 
oder die Tragheit des Herzens.’ Leipzig, 
1908. This work of the celebrated German 
author is a romance biography, which, how- 
ever, apart from the conversations, is strictly 
historical. Wassermann follows the documen- 
tary evidence with scrupulous fidelity. The 
Daily Telegraph, reviewing an English trans- 
lation of this book, states that ‘‘ It is diffi- 
cult on the evidence here given to come to 
any conclusion but that Hauser was a 
wronged innocent and that the murder had 








a political motive.’? Of Wassermann’s book 
which has been translated into most European 
languages, at least forty editions have been 
issued, 

Klara Hofer. ‘ Das Schicksal einer Seele,’ 
Nurnberg, 1913. The authoress publishes 
in this work many new documents undis- 
covered up to 1913. 

Rudolf Stratz. ‘Kaspar Hauser. Wer er 
nicht war—wer er vielleicht war.’ Berlin, 
1924. The author’s opinion is that there is 
no valid evidence that Hauser was a prince 
of the house of Baden, and he considers him 
to have been a cheat and impostor. 

Dr. Hermann Pies. ‘Kaspar Hauser. 
Augenzeugenberichte und  Selbstzeugnisse.’ 
Stuttgart, 1925. This is the most important 
of all German publications concerning Kas- 
par Hauser. It contains the writings of 
Feuerbach, Daumer, Heidenreich, Hermann, 
Meyer and Fuhrmann, and besides it repro 
duces textually the judicial enquiries of 
1829 and 1833. It has been compiled with 
the greatest accuracy, and at the foot of 
almost every page there are notes and extracts 
from the forty-nine volumes preserved in the 
archives of Munich and Ansbach. Dr. Pies 
from the study of these documents has 
acquired the conviction that Hauser was no 
impostor but the rightful heir to the throne 
of Baden. 

Dr. Hermann Pies. ‘ Die amtlichen Akten- 
stiicke fiber Kaspar Hausers Verwundung 
und Tod.’ Bonn, 1928. 

Dr. Hermann Pies. ‘ Falschungen und 
Tendenzberichte einer offiziellen Hauserlitera- 
tur, aktenmassige Feststellungen.’ Nirn- 
berg, 1926. In the two last-named publica- 
tions Dr. Pies specifies the numerous falsifi- 
cations and suppressions of the authentic 
text of official documents regarding Kaspar 
Hauser which Julius Meyer, Lord Stanhope 
and others have indulged in. 

Octave Aubry. ‘ L’orphelin de 1’Europe. 
Kaspar Hauser.’ Paris, 1928. A romance 
biography, in many points of doubtful his 
torical accuracy. The author affirms on the 
last page of the book that Prince Max of 
Baden had promised his cousin, the Russian 
Grand-Duke Nicholas \Mikhailovitch, that, 
should he ever succeed to the throne, one of 
his first acts would be to order the removal 
to the family vault at Pforzheim of the body 
of Kaspar Hauser. 

Edmond Bapst. Ambassadeur de France. 
‘A la Conquéte du Tréne de Bade.’ Bapst 
is a convinced supporter of Kaspar Hauser, 
and his testimony has great weight o™ 
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account of the documents to which he had | 
access Owing to his official position. 

Adolf Bartning. ‘ Altes und Neues zur 
Kaspar Hauser Frage.’ Ansbach, 1930. The 
author is a highly esteemed lawyer, and his 
conclusions are entirely favourable to the 
cause of Hauser. 

Edward Engel. ‘ Kaspar Hauser. Schwind- 
ler oder Prinz.’ Berlin, 1931. A violent 
attack on Kaspar Hauser and his supporters, 
for whom the author has nothing but scorn 
and contempt. 

Karl Réttger. ‘Kaspar Hausers letzte 
Tage.’ Berlin, 1933. A romance biography 
which gives a vivid picture of Hauser’s mur- 
der and deathbed agony. 

G. CaTaLant. 


NOR VICTORIAN PLAYHOUSES 

(clxxix. 119).—It may be difficult to 
trace the whole course of the history of the 
Garrick Theatre, Leman Street, Whitechapel, 
especially since the removal to safety of the 
Enthoven collection of playbills in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum. ; 

A most vivid and interesting account of this 
theatre in 1873 is, however, contained in the 
memoirs of J. B. Howe, ‘A Cosmopolitan 
Actor,’ Bedford Publishing Co., 1886. 

J. B, Howe, who had been a leading actor 
in the minor theatres of England and 
America for many years, leased the Garrick in 
1873, when apparently it had been ‘‘ con- 
demned,’’ though by what authority is not 
clear, and was variously described as a dust- 
hole and a pig-sty. 

He changed the name to Royal Albert 
Theatre, and in his own words, ‘‘ pulled the 
interior of this dust hole out and entirely re- 
modelled it, working like a slave for three 
months night and day, designing and decorat- 
ing it with my own hands, in conjunction 
with my artists and workpeople.”’ 

The result, according to the Era, was as 
follows : 

The last time we sat in the house we occu- 
pied what was called a private box, and we had 
4 plank to sit upon. st night we found a 
marvellous change. The private boxes now 

ve seats, which may fairly be called 
luxurious, and are fitted wih handsome cur- 

ins. The prominent decorations are in white 
eel. Round the front of the boxes are 
placed a number of well-executed, and gilded 
tfigies, of men in armour, &c. The ceiling 
presents us with a series of well-painted pic- 
tures. In the centre is a brilliant sunlight, 
and-the illumination of the house is further 
completed by a number of remarkably hand- 
some chandeliers. On the stage we found 
things as satisfactory as in front. The act- 





drop elicitated general admiration; the 
scenery reflects credit on the artist to whom it 
has been entrusted, and the furniture and 
general accessories would not do discredit to 
a much more fashionable house. 

The opening bill was ‘ The Lady of Lyons,’ 
‘ Charles the Second,’ and the farce ‘ Sarah’s 
Young Man.’ These were preceded by a long 
address beginning : 
God save the Queen and our young Albert too, 
Whose patronymic crowns this temple new; 
The Prince of Wales, whose Royal lineage 

springs, 

From a long line of world-enduring Kings. 
God save the Queen, and echo “ so be it,” 
Resounds, I feel, from Gallery to Pit, 


This prologue also claims that Dowton, 
Elton, Gomersall, Conquest senior and Cres- 
wick had all appeared at the theatre. 

Howe’s venture led him to bankruptcy 
within three months, for while the capacity 
of his house, as shown on his crowded first 
night, was £27 18s. a performance, his 
expenses, without putting himself on the 
salary list, were £110 a week. This led to 
an average loss of from £60 to £70 a week. 


St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


EGED  (clxxix. 137). — The name 

““ Reged’? seems now largely to have 
dropped out of recognition, nor can I dis- 
cover to what source, or sources, it is origin- 
ally due. I find no mention of it in Green’s 
‘ Making of England,’ nor in the preliminary 
pages of Freeman’s ‘ Norman Conquest,’ nor 
even in the omniscient ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica’! In fact, the only two refer- 
ences to it that I can discover, within the 
range of my limited resources, are a bare 
mention in ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ 
(1877), under the heading ‘ The Laws of the 
Bretts and Scots’ (‘‘ an independent king- 
dom, known by the names of ‘ Cambria,’ 
‘Cumbria,’ ‘ Strathclyde,’ and ‘ Strathclyde 
and Reged ’’), and its ‘‘ romantic’’ intro- 
duction into certain well-known lines in 
Scott’s ‘Rokeby’ (Canto iv, ll. 1-4), to- 
gether with Scott’s own appended note: 

When Denmark’s raven soar’d on high, 

Triumphant through Northumbrian sky, 

Till, hovering near, her fatal croak 

Bade Reged’s Britons dread the yoke. 

Stanmore (says the note)... was probably 

the boundary of the Danish kingdom in that 
direction [that is, advancing from the east}. 
The district to the west [that is, our present 
Westmorland, Cumberland, and Furness dis- 
trict], known in ancient British history by 


the name of Reged, had never been conquered 
by the Saxons. 
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This last statement, however, is apparently 
a mistake, for though Reged had become an 
integral portion of the Kingdom of Strath- 
clyde after the battle of Ardderyd in 573, 
and although Freeman (‘ Norman Conquest,’ 
i, 14) speaks of ‘‘the great Kingdom of 
Strathclyde stretching from Dumbarton to 
Chester ’’ before the end of the sixth century, 
yet I also find it stated elsewhere that the 
Angles of Northumberland had conquered the 
district between the Solway and the Mersey, 
including, of course, Reged, c. 670-80, so that 
that district had lost its purely British 
character at the time of the second Danish 
invasion, which is no doubt the one that Scott 
speaks of, and which is dated in general 
terms by Freeman at 855-97, and more par- 
ticularly by Collingwood (‘ Northumbrian 
Crosses of the Pre-Norman age,’ p. 120) at 
867 for the north of England. Whence Scott 
got his name, Reged, I do not know; but 
possibly from the ‘ Gesta et Vestigia Danorum 
extra Daniam,’ to which he gives a reference. 
I am afraid this note will not go very far 
to answer M.U.H.R.’s enquiries, but at least 
it suggests that Reged was at one time the 
name of the district now occupied roughly 
by the present Lake District, and by the 
vales of the Eden and the Kent. Early geo- 
graphy is too frequently both difficult and 
vague, with much of over-lapping at different 
periods, and of confusion. 


JosErH E. Morris. 
Totnes, Devon. 


Sx FINGERS (clxxix. 46, 140). — Num- 
erous examples of supernumary fingers 
are recorded in ‘ Anomalies and Curiosities of 
Medicine’ (George M. Gould and Walter L. 
Pyle), 1897, pp. 273-5, among which the fol- 
lowing may be quoted: Thirteen fingers on 
each hand and a foot with nine toes (Voight) ; 
a hand with nine fingers and a foot with nine 
toes (Forster) ; twelve fingers and twelve toes 
in a man whose children and grandchildren 
inherited the deformity (Meckel). 
Supernumerary digits are particularly 
likely to occur when consanguineous marriages 
are present. 
J. D. ROLLEsSTON, M.D. 


: THE QUEEN’S MARIES’ (clxxix. 137). 


When Mary Stuart was sent to France in 
1548, being then between five and six, she had 
four companions “sundry gentlewomen and 
noblemen’s sons and daughters, almost of her 
own age, of the which there were four in 


special of whom every one of them bore the 
name of Mary, 


same being four sundry 








honourable houses, to wit, Fleming, Living- 
stone, Seton, and Beaton of Creich; who re- 
mained all four with the queen in France 
during her residence there, and _ returned 
again into Scotland with her Majesty in the 
year of Lord 1561.—Lesley, ‘ History of Scot. 
land,’ 1830, p. 209. 

This ballad purports to relate the tragic 
history of one of the Queen’s Maries. In 
some of the versions her lover is said to be 
the king (Darnley). The ballad seems to 
have taken rise in an incident which occurred 
at Mary’s court in 1563, which involved the 
Queen’s apothecary and ‘‘a Frenchwoman 
that served in the Queen’s chamber.’’ There 
is also a striking coincidence between the bal- 
lad and the fate of a Miss Hamilton, who, in 
the reign of Peter the Great, was one of the 
attendants of the Russian Empress. The sub- 
ject is fully discussed by Professor Child, 
‘ Ballads,’ iii. 381, v., p. 298, and Mr. 
Andrew Lang, Blackwood’s Magazine, 
September, 1895, p. 381.—Note in the 
‘Students’ Cambridge Edition of Child’s 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads,’ 
No. 173, Mary Hamilton. 

_ The last verse of the ballad in this version 
is: 
Last nicht there was four Maries, 
The nicht there’ be but three; 
There was Marie Seton and Marie Beton, 
And Marie Carmichael and me. 

Mary Hamilton seems to have come into 
the ballad in the eighteenth century, but 
where did Mary Carmichael come from? Her 
name certainly fits the metre better than 
Fleming or Livingstone, but that was seldom 
a consideration with ballad singers. 


M. H. Dopps. 


May I be permitted to say that there was 
no Mary Hamilton (nor was there a Mary 
Carmichael) in the ‘‘ Mary quartette.” 

Her name is probably due to the fact that, 
under the ruse of her name, the infatuated 
Chastelard, when awaiting execution after 
having been caught a second time in the 
Queen’s bed-chamber, succeeded in having his 
love epistles to the Queen saved from destruc 
tion by having them addressed to a fictitious 
‘* Mary Hamilton,’’ whereas the verses were 
really intended for Queen Mary. 

JamEs SETON-ANDERSON. 


ERMS FOR SCHOOL TRUANCY 

(clxxviii. 410, and _ references there 

given, 466).—As a Scots term for this form 

of delinquency, the ‘ English Dialect Diction- 

ary’ has ‘‘ kip,” present participle ‘‘kippin.” 
W. W. G. 
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piCKWICK : TWO QUERIES (clxxix. 
137).—One of these queries, viz., that re- 
lating to Nixon, is answered to the full by 
a broadside now before me. No doubt this, 
or something similar in book form, was more 
commonly met with when Pickwick was 


written than such things are to-day. It is 
headed: ‘‘ Nixon’s Prophecies!!!’ and 
proceeds : 


The original predictions | of | Robert Nixon 
| commonly called | The Cheshire Prophet. | 
Published from an authentic manuscript | 
found among the papers of a | Cheshire Gentle- 
man | lately deceased | together with | Nixon’s 
Cheshire Prophecy | from | Lady Cowper's 
Copy | in the Reign of Queen Anne | with 
Historical and Political Remarks | and many 
instances | Wherein it has been Fulfilled. | 
Also | Particulars of his Life | and the 
| manner of his death. | Sheffield | Printed 
and sold by | R. Hopkinson No. 5 Coalpit Lane 
| Price 'T'wopence. | 

There is no date, 

The above is on the left and an equal 
amount of letterpress on the right of a highly 
coloured picture showing Nixon in the act of 
imploring Henry VII not to leave him behind 
at the palace. The King and his followers 
are in late seventeenth-century costume. The 
adjective ‘‘ red-faced ’’ applies equally to the 
prophet and to the elder Weller. 

E. G. B. 


HE KEYS OF THE BASTILLE (clxxix. 
8, 143).—Answering the inquiry by Mr. 
DonatD Date at the reference, the keys of 
the Bastille are in the manor house at Mt. 
Vernon, the home of George Washington, to 
whom, I believe, the keys were given by La 

Fayette. 

ALFRED E, HamIt.. 


AN EDITION OF POP (clxxix. 120).—One 
™ need not be an “‘ authority on Poe’’ to 
inform your enquirer that his ‘‘ old volume ”’ 
1s comparatively common, of which the first 
and second English issues were published by 
C. H. Clarke, between 1852 and 1856. Ten 
years later, the publication was taken over 
by Ward and Locke. They issued several un- 
ated editions, so that your correspondent’s 
copy doubtless belongs to one of these three 
years, 1866, 1873 and 1879. 
Wm. JacGarp. 


RNGLISH CARDINALS (clxxix. 137).— 

Lists of English Cardinals since the 
Conquest wil be found in ‘ N. and Q.’ 3S. xii, 
2,71; 98. xii. 105, 192, 435, and 11 S. ix. 427) 


P. J. Fynmore. 





The Library. 








The Place-names of Nottinghamshire. By 
J. E. B. Gover, Allen Mawer and F. M. 
Stenton. (Vol. xvii of the English Place- 
name Society. Cambridge University 
Press. £1 1s. net.) 


THE editors of this volume naturally leave 

on record that the last touches of per- 
fection could not be given to it owing to war 
conditions. Some of the material needed for 
examination—documents relating to the Clum- 
ber and Rufford Abbey estates, for example— 
was so housed for safety as to be virtually 
inaccessible. The last checking of references 
to documents in the Public Record Office and 
the British Museum could not be accom- 
plished. There was some hindrance experi- 
enced from working in libraries not fitted up 
for work of this kind. The indulgence 
reasonably craved on such accounts as these, 
will not, we think, be required in any great 
measure. The Nottingham volume carries 
out the plan and conforms to the standards 
set by its predecessors. 

The determining factor in the settlement of 
Nottinghamshire is seen by the place-names, 
no less than through archeological dis- 
coveries, to be the course of the great River 
Trent. The first mention of the Trent occurs 
in the ‘ Annals’ of Tacitus, where the MS. 
reading castris Antonam was emended by 
Bradley to cis Trisantonam, which gives us 
the first known form of the name. It is sug- 
gested that it signifies ‘“‘ trespasser ’’ re- 
ferring to the river’s frequent floods. Nearly 
all the names of ancient type in the county 
belong to sites near to the river or clearly 
chosen with some reference to it. Two his- 
torical points are emphasized in the introduc- 
tion—the first, that the Anglians fixed their 
settlements indifferently on either side of the 
river; the other, that the invaders chose not 
to exploit the country behind the Trent 
valley, but pushed on upstream to establish 
settlements in the districts which became 
later on the Kingdom of Mercia. The reason 
for this is to be found in the nature of the 
soil bounding the Trent valley—heavy, in- 
tractable clays beyond the agricultural skill 
of the newcomers to deal with. Of Sherwood 
Forest it was found that the names are seldom 
either examples of an archaic personal type, 
or surviving fragments of an ancient vocabu- 
lary. Whence it is to be concluded that the 
Anglian settlers in the forest were scattered 
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and few in number. The name Sherwood 
(‘‘ wood belonging to the shire’’) seems to 
indicate that the forest was open to the whole 
of Nottinghamshire; it is suggested that the 
ancient villages had swine-pasture rights 


in it, and that the Anglo-Danish land- 
owners used it as a common _ hunt- 
ing-ground. The close study of the 


country names tends to show that the Danish 
occupation of Nottinghamshire amounted to 
more than has sometimes been thought. In 
this regard the minor names, those of hamlets 
and farms, possess even more significance 
than those of villages; and there should be 
added a number of cases in which Scandina- 
vian incomers have modified an _ earlier 
English name into some correspondence with 
their own tongue. T'un, as is well known, was 
the common English designation of a village ; 
by, the most ordinary Danish term. It is 
stated that the choice between the two for a 
village which had a Danish lord was deter- 
mined by the comparative numbers of the 
Danes and Englishmen inhabiting it, which 
seems going a little beyond what our evidence 
warrants. Bleasely and Scofton have forms 
Blisetune and Scotebi which illustrate an 
alternative use of the two elements. The five 
Normantons within the county are interest- 
ing as evidence of a small sprinkling of Nor- 
wegians among the Danes. 

The Celtic names are few, and virtually 
confined to river names, Clumber being inter- 
preted as the bre (Welsh and Cornish for 
“hill ’’) by the river Clun. 

Nottingham appears first as Snotengaham 
rendered Snotingeham in Domesday Book, 
“the ham of the people of Snot,’’ a man 
whose name is preserved likewise in Sneinton, 
which is found early as Snotinton. Asser’s 
Tigguocobauc mentioned as the Britons’ name 
for Snotengaham to be interpreted as Latine 
speluncarum domos, though the Latin may be 
considered a valid rendering of the Celtic 
word, is dismissed as probably an invention 
of Asser’s. Nottingham street names fur- 
nish eight closely-printed pages of uncom- 
monly interesting matter. 

Professor Ekwall’s work, especially as put 
forth in the ‘Oxford Dictionary of English 
Place-names,’ receives, as of course, abun- 
dant recognition, but also a measure of 
criticism and disagreement. It is worth not- 
ing that some misapprehension in regard to 
topography furnishes the grounds for many 
such criticisms. 


————— 


Fairly numerous are occurrences as ap 
element in a place-name of the surnames of 
local landowners and magnates belonging to 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. These persons have been identifie 
and dated. There are few elements of special 
interest: Clarborough is explained as “ the 
burh or stronghold where clover grows,” its 
form in Domesday Book being Clavebureh, 
Claureburg, but the compound, it is truly 
remarked, is surprising. Scratta Wood 
haps contains O.N. skratti, ‘* goblin.” The 
Sconce Hills, and the King’s and Queen's 
Sconce, are seventeenth-century names. 
tifications were erected here by the Royalists 
in the Civil War, and “‘ sconce ’’ is an 
tation of the Dutch schans, ‘‘ small fort,” 
Among several out-of-the-way words of which 
the use is illustrated are catsbrain, fora 
coarse soil of mingled clay and stones; clote 
for the yellow water-lily as also for the 
mullein; pink, for the chaffinch; stitch, for 
a ridge or balk of land. 

For field-names the work is again in 
to school-children, and the section devoted to 
these contains a good deal that is instructive 
A word must be said of the record of local 
pronunciation, which is here particularly 
good; the editors, we are told, enlisted for 
this the ery fruitful help of readers of the 
Nottinghamshire Guardian. 


CoRRIGENDUM. 

At ante p. 154, col. 1, s.v. “ Religion is the 
Opium of the People,” 1. 4 of query, f 
** Charles Marx ” read Charles Kingsley—a slip 
of our contributor’s pen. 
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